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DESTBUCTION OF THE ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC BY FIRE. 



The Academy of Music, in Fourteenth Street, 
Was totally destroyed by fire, on Monday 
night, the 21st inst Grau'a Italian Opera 
Company had performed that evening Halevy's 
grand opera "La Juive," and the house had 
scarcely been cleared of its occupants, before 
the janitor and the gasman, going their rounds 
to see that all was safe, discovered smoke is- 
suing from underneath the left hand side of the 
parquet They tore up the seats hastily, when 
a volume of smoke issued which drove them 
from the place, and on issuing from the build- 
ing to gain assistance, they perceived flames 
bursting from the upper windows on Four- 
teenth Street This could not have been acci- 
dental. Thejanitor, Mr. Rullman, immediately 
returned to save his family, who lived in the 
building, among them his mother, nearly 
ninety years of age. He rescued thenvall, but 
with great difficulty. Before any effective aid 
could be rendered, the fire had gained such 
headway among the combustible materials of 
the stage, that nothing could check its 
course. The Academy was entirely gutted, 
also the Medical College, Ihne's piano-forte 
manufactory, and the large restaurant on the 
corner of Third Avenue. We deeply regret 
to state that several firemen lost their lives in 
their endeavors to save the property. The 
loss of so prominent a public building is un- 
questionably a severe loss and a great inconve- 
nience to a large class of the community, but 
we have reason to think that from this calamity, 
ultimate good will arise for the public. The 
Academy was built by a party of gentlemen 
headed by Mr. Phalen, who owned the ground 
on which it stood, each taking a certain amount 
of stock, the possession of which conferred 
privileges, very favorable to the holders, but 
highly prejudicial, to the interests of the mana- 



ger and the public It gave them exclusive 
possession of a large number of the best seats, 
at all performances, with the right to dispose 
of them by gift or sale, on such nights as they 
did not wish to use them personally. The 
consequence was that a large number of stock- 
holders' seats were constantly on sale, to the 
serious injury of the manager in a financial 
point of view. These gentlemen procured an 
act of incorporation from Albany, under the 
pretentious title of "The Academy of Music," 
which was to cover not only a place for oper- 
atic performances, but a school for. singers, in- 
strumentalists, theory, &c, &c We need not 
say that this was all pretence. No school was 
established, nothing was done for Art, except- 
ing to provide a place where operas could be 
given, in order to secure some interest for the 
capital expended. 

The cost of the building, lands, &c, was 
behind nearly four hundred thousand dollars, 
and the rent was necessarily so enormous* con- 
sidering the stockholders' exclusive privileges, 
that almost every management became bank- 
rupt in the endeavor to sustain themselves. 
The house was wretchedly designed in every 
particular. The auditorium was too large, and 
the stage too small, there was not a decently 
proportioned room in the whole building. 

We examined the auditorium before certain 
alterations were made, and found that there 
were several hundred seats from which no 
view of the "stage 'could be obtained. The 
enormous gallery, called the amphitheater, cal- 
culated to seat many hundreds of people, two- 
thirds of whom could not see the top of the 
curtain, was a ridiculous waste ,of room, and 
was worth nothing as a means to swell the re- 
ceipts of the house. There was no supper- 
rooms to render the building really available 
for ball purposes ; no small hall for concert 
purposes, and no suites of rooms to accommo- 
date the people of the mythical Academy of 
Music Its acoustic powers were by no 
means of a high character, and save for the 
impressiveness of its ill-devised, architecturally 
wretched, but gaudy and glittering interior, it 
was as unfitted for musical purposes as could 
possibly be conceived. It was a large mon- 
strosity, resulting from a total ignorance of all 
principles of taste on the part of the commit- 
tee, and a want of ability on the part of the 
architect It was opened to the public by J. 
K. Hackett, with Mario and Grisi, who could 
not make it pay, and was relieved by the 
stockholders, who burnt their fingers, and re- 
signed the pleasures of management after a 
trial of a week or two. Afterwards Ole Bull, 
Maretzek and Strakosch combined and failed 
magnificently. Then Messrs. Phalen and Coit 
essayed with the same result, followed by Mr. 
W. H. Paine, who saw fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars pass away in a brilliant managerial dis- 
solving -view. Afterwards it passed into many 
hands, Max Maretzek, Strakosch, Ullman, 
Thalberg, Grau; now one, now the other, con- 



trolled its destinies, or rather it controlled 
theirs, and but very few have realized money 
by their enterprize. The last season but one 
of Max_ Mftretzek's ^inaaiagement, being, per- 
haps, the ; single exception of a really -brilliant 
success. By its * destruction many plans have 
been frustrated and heavy losses sustained. 
Max Maretzek is unquestionably the severest 
sufferer of all. He lost the scores, vocal, in- 
strumental and choral parts of over seventy 
complete operas ; the entire of his vast and ex- 
pensive wardrobe, and all his scenery, proper- 
ties, &c These could hardly be replaced for one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for they 
were the accumulation of the labor of years. 
On these there was an insurance but for only 
ten thousand dollars. But Mr. Maretzek suffers 
a still farther loss. He has made his engage- 
ments for the coming season, and only last week 
he sent out a heavy sum in gold to pay the ad- 
vances for the artists he has engaged in Eu- 
rope Now he has no place in which he can 
use them, and will probably have to suffer loss 
of the advances already made abroad, and pos- 
sibly a large sum for the canceling of engage- 
ments already made here. His position is one 
of peculiar misfortune and embarrassment 

Mr. Grau has also been a heavy sufferer. 
Paying but a transient visit to the Academy, 
ho did not insure either the music, dresses, or 
the properties for the operas which he pro- 
duced, all of which perished in the flames on 
Monday night His losses are calculated to be 
between thirty and fifty thousand dollars, on 
which there was no insurance. Much of his 
material was stored elsewhere, and thus escaped 
destruction. Mr. Grau cannot but feel his loss 
severely, and will probably receive some token 
of sympathy both from his artists and the pub- 
lic. More fortunate than Mr. Maretzek, he 
has Ins opera houses secured, having become 
lessee of the new French Theater, in Four- 
teenth street, and the Tacon Theater, in 
Havana His losses will not interfere with his 
future movements, as he will be fully prepared 
against the arrival of Bistort, in September. 

It is possible that the two managers, Mr. 
Maretzek and Mr. Grau, may make some ar- 
rangement to work together, or to accommo- 
date each other, but of this nothing can be 
known at present. We well know the indom- 
itable energy of Mr. Maretzek, and are satisfied 
that even this stupendous loss, though it may 
stagger him, will not deter him from again, 
and speedily, assuming the managerial reins. 
He will see some way out of the difilculty, and 
aided by his numerous friends, commence some 
decisive action at once 

It is rumored that the stockholders will not 
attempt to re-build the Opera House on its pres- 
ent site. There is, we believe, an insurance of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars upon 
the building, which will cover a large portion 
of the loss ; the ground is of great value, and 
will sell readily at a great advance on its orig- 
inal cost. The true policy then, would seem 
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to be to sell it, and unite with those gentlemen 
who hold the refusal of the property in Twenly- 
third Street, opposite the National Academy of 
Design, on which it was intended to erect an 
Opera House. We think, however, that the 
present location is thebest that could be found. 
It is ample, central and quiet. But if the lo- 
cation is to be changed, there could be no 
better place found than the property on Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue. 

The N. Y. Philharmonic Society is left with- 
out a place to give its concerts in. Irving 
Hall is too small, and the one about to be 
erected is open to the same objection. There 
is a large and wealthy influence around the 
Philharmonic Society, which has sustained it 
for many years, and we are satisfied that if the 
government of that Society should issue, at 
once, proposals for building a concert hall, at 
least of equal proportions to those of the Bos- 
ton Musical Hall, the stock would be readily 
taken, for it could be shown to be a necessity 
for the city, and an investment which would 
pay a handsome interest upon the capital in- 
vested — an investment which the wealthy 
lovers of music would most gladly take hold of. 
The time is ripe, the price of land is falling, 
the price of building materials is also falling, 
and the need of such a Hall is unquestionable. 

The site of the late Opera House is the pre- 
cise spot needed — let the Music Hall be erected 
there, and let the Opera House go up to 
Twenty-third Street, where a smaller and more 
elegant and more appropriate building can give 
a home to the wandering singing birds, who 
are now almost without a shelter, and whore 
their voices will be heard without the necessity 
of tearing them to pieces. 

The burning of the Academy of Music will 
make great changes. Mr. Grau is at this mo- 
ment master of the Operatic situation, and the 
New York Philharmonic Society, if it has the 
hardihood to move, can retain the mastery of 
the musical situation. Let the Board of Di- 
rectors be immediately called together, a course 
of action decided upon, a prospectus issued, 
and by next Spring, or even before, New York 
will possess a Music Hall and a vast Organ 
worthy of its supremacy in all that pertains to 
music, its present excellence and its future 
progress. 
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There are no branches of our intellectual 
life that have made so rapid an advance in 
positive excellence and in material value as 
those beautiful sisters of the group of fine arts 
— painting and sculpture. The growth of 
their importance seems but the work of to-day ; 
for they have spread their influence and 
asserted their position vyithin our own knowl- 
edge. Isolated excellence of a brilliant and 
special character we have always had; but 
the genius which has kindled into a glowing 
flame, whose rays have penetrated far into 



other lands, has had its birth in the present 
generation. 

Twenty-five years ago. art culture was at a 
vjery low ebb ; wo - could have counted the 
really great names upon our fingers, and the 
list would have been exhausted. Two or three 
years later a group of young artists met in 
this city for pleasant intercourse; thev sus- 
tained their organization for several years, 
constantly adding to their numbers, and gradu- 
ally spreading a strong art influence. They 
drew around them some of the best minds of 
the day, poets, musicians, lawyers, literateurs 
and amateurs, forming a social and intellectual 
bund, whose influence in pleasant personal rela- 
tions is acknowledged even to this day. 

From out of this unpretending " sketch club" 
have arisen most of the names which are 
famous either as artists on canvass or in stone. 

Great as our progress in art has been, what 
it might have achieved, both rapidly and per- 
manently, had the National Academy of Design 
fulfilled its mission, can hardly be calculated. 
The material on hand was brilliant and mallea- 
ble, but there was no outstretched hand from 
that powerful but narrow corporation to mould, 
direct, encourage or assist. Sheltered behind 
the mystic letters, " N. A.," they fervently 
prayed long life to the then members of that 
organization, so that no vacancy might occur 
in their ranks, which might compel them to 
admit some daring young outsider. Vacancies, 
however, did occur, but they were filled, not 
by the best talent, but by the most available 
man who would rest content with things as 
they werej without breathing in the august 
assembly the dreaded word — " progress." So 
they added fossil unto fossil, until the antiquity 
of the present N. A. has become a matter of 
historic doubt. 

Genius, however, strong in its vitality, hope- 
ful and determined to win, could not be 
repressed, and one by one we have seen our 
friends of long ago emerge from obscurity into 
the sunlight of success, with reputations not 
merely local but world-wide. 

The oppressive action of the N. A's, exclud- 
ing the best pictures of outsiders from the sight 
line, and handing them as near heaven as pos- 
sible, was unintentionally benificent in its 
results. It disgusted the prominent artists, 
drove them from the Academy exhibitions, and 
prompted them, in self-defense, to exhibit on 
their own account. This was a move* in direc- 
tion of fortune ; for, exhibited alone, each pic- 
ture attracted general attention and individual 
criticism; there waB no glaring daub beside it 
to mar its effect by distracting the eye, but it 
stood on its own merits, and challenged exam- 
ination. Thus not only were large sums made 
for the artists by exhibition here and in other 
cities, but the painter's name became widely 
known, the Bale of the work at an enormous 
price was almost invariably the result. So the 
Academy's Iqss has been the artist's gain, and 



oppression has been the means of throwing 
large fortunes into the hands of our painters. 

American art is best represented to the 
world ■ by its' landscape painting. In this 
branch, the world has acknowledged our great- 
ness, if not our complete supremacy. Our 
facilities for observation embrace a wider field, 
and take a grander scope than can be found in 
any other country in the world. Whatever 
individual, physical, or material characteristics 
other nations possess, whether of form, costume, 
climate, color, earth, water, or air, we have 
them all combined in our vast continent, and 
all within reach of our net-work of railroads 
or navy of fleet boats. Our artists have not 
been slow to take advantage of these great 
natural facilities; they have sought out nature 
in all her haunts — in her valleys, in her moun- 
tains, in her deserts, and in her pleasant 
places, in all her moods and seasons, and have 
inscribed them on their canvas, that the world 
may See and know them. 

To foreign people, the stupendous forms, the 
luxuriant growth, and the rich, bright coloring 
exhibited in our landscapes are matters of 
unqualified astonishment But they feel the 
truth of the delineation, and do homage to the 
genius which created it. The London Art 
Journal, writing of a picture called "The 
Land of the Lotus-Eaters," by R. S. Duncanson, 
an American artist, makes the following 
remarks : 

" America has long maintained supremacy 
in landscape art; perhaps, indeed, its land- 
scape artists surpass those of England; cer- 
tainly we have no painter who can equal the 
works of Church ; and we are not exaggerat- 
ing if we affirm that the production under 
notice may compete with any of the modern 
Briti&h school. Mr. Duncansonhas established 
high fame in the United States and Canada. 
He is a native of the States, and received his 
art-education there ; but it has been ' finished' 
by a course of study in Italy, by earnest, 
thought at the feet of the great masters, and by 
a continual contemplation of nature under 
southern skies. * * . * * * We may, 
therefore, add this picture to the many works 
of rare value supplied to us by the landscape 
artists of America. They have in their richly- 
gifted « world ' natural objects in such incalcu- 
lable variety, that every student may be made 
a painter who looks on Nature with an eye 
ever so little educated by art. Go where they 
will over their boundless forests and « everlast- 
ing prairies,' they find themes for the penciL 
It is not, therefore, surprising that we find the 
'artists of America contending successfully in a ■ 
speoial department of art with those of Europe ; 
nor that recent 'importations' from that 
country into this have raised our expectations 
very high as to their future." 

Still we qre not altogether satisfied with the 
direotion which that branch of art has taken in 
America. It is too dependent upon mere 



